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been made out for its issue to the satisfaction of one of
the judges of the Court.

This law of arrest on 1mesne process was beyond all
question one of the worst and most oppressive points
of the law of England as it stood, down almost to our
own times. Its introduction into India was indefensible.

The effect of it was that on an affidavit sworn behind
liis back, a man might be arrested at Dacca, for instance,
or Patna, and brought to Calcutta, there to be imprisoned
at a distance of many hundred miles from his home,
unless he could give bail for an action perhaps unjustly
brought against him. Even if he pleaded to the juris-
diction, and his plea was allowed, he was put to much
inconvenience, and, at all events, he had to employ at a
great expense English attorneys and counsel.

The existence of such a grievance as this is sufficient
to account for a great amount of censure being thrown
upon the persons in whose name and by whose authority
the system was administered. When a person! s wrong-
fully arrested and imprisoned he does not usually describe
with justice the proceedings of the wrongdoer. Every
illegal touch becomes a brutal aggravated assault inflicted
with a malicious pleasure in the triumph of might over
right. Every prison becomes a loathsome dungeon. In
nearly every account of the matters in question it is
stated that the prisoners were " dragged down to Calcutta,"
whereas, in fact, they seem to have been generally taken
in boats.

Another topic of prejudice introduced into this sub-
ject is the brutality of the -bailiffs. But I shall say more
on this subject hereafter.

1 The last vestiges of arrest on rnesne process were not abolished till
1869 (see 32 & 33 Vic. c. 62, s. 6).
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